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difficult one to give form and substance 
to one's fleeting impression of intangible 
beauty; to sound with Whistler a chord 
of color; to incarnate with Watts a pow- 
erful thought; or to perpetuate with the 
painters of old Japan a vanishing dream. 
Romance yields her impressions no less 
than realism. Thirdly, Impressionism is 
not new and strange, but marvelously 
old. Stevenson said that to visit Velas- 
quez at the Prado was to shatter one's 
faith in the modernity of modern paint- 
ing. He might less cautiously and quite 
as accurately have stated that several 
centuries before this great Spaniard 
lived, far back in those dim ages of es- 
thetic dvnasties at the other end of the 



world, there existed in China and Japan 
an art of landscape painting which con- 
tained the essence of Impressionism; that 
is an art in which the means of expres- 
sion were harmoniously adapted to the 
artist's original emotion. For, after all, 
Impressionism is synonymous in equal 
measure with art itself, which is purely 
technical, and the artistic impulse which 
is, or should be, inspirational. In its 
only logical sense it means the giving of 
definite color and form to single, per- 
sonal impressions. In this sense, then, 
have not all truly great painters been 
more or less Impressionists and should 
not the significance of the term be 
widened rather than restricted? 
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ART STUDENT LIFE IN NEW YORK 

BY MAY DENTON 



n^HE old belief that it was necessary 
1 to seek Paris or Rome in order to 
acquire rudimentary knowledge of draw- 
ing and painting is rapidly being dis- 



proved. New York and other American 
cities now can boast as excellent schools 
and as good instructors as any city 
abroad — and the study in this country is 
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conducted under much more favorable 
conditions. What we still lack is the 
atmosphere of art, that indescribable 
something which permeates even the sur- 
roundings of the French ateliers, and, 
furthermore, the inspiration to be de- 
rived from such masterpieces as are 
found in greater abundance in foreign 
galleries than in our own. However, this 
lack is more felt by the advanced stu- 
dents than beginners. 

Within the past few years there has 
been a decided improvement in the art 
institutions of New York, not only in the 
grade of instruction given, but in the 
quality of work produced, as well as in 
the equipment of the class rooms. 

Art student life in New York includes 
all classes and is drawn from all sec- 
tions of the country. There is the earnest 
worker whose sole desire is to progress 
as rapidly as possible and to whom study 
is a vital thing, and there is also the 
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frivolous student who has selected a 
course in art as a finishing touch after 
graduation. In the motley crowd one 
finds the youth from some small town 
whose immature attempts have won 
prizes at county fairs and who has been 
brought to believe that a great career 
awaits him, and, of course, the talented 
few who toil and win. Many drop out 
of the race after the first year or two 
seeking more remunerative work in shop 
or office; others, unfortunately, go on 
hoping against hope, blind to the fact 
that behind their mighty ambition is only 
puny capacity. 

It is undeni-ably true that an artist's 
life is one of long years of study and 
scanty reward so far as the riches of this 
world go, except in the case of excep- 
tional ability. A well-known teacher in 
one of the New York schools once told 
a class that when he was studying in a 
famous atelier in Paris he asked his in- 
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structor what he could do after ten years 
of study and the reply he received was, 
"Study ten more years." 

In the majority of the New York 
schools classes are held morning and 
afternoon for three hours each session, 
during the six days in the week, with 
extra classes for Saturdays and evenings, 
a fee being charged for each class and 
criticism given once a week. Aside from 
this there are lectures and exhibitions, 
the privilege of many of which may be 
had without extra cost. The truly ear- 
nest student, as a rule, takes advantage 
of two classes, making the cost of his 
instruction about $100 per season of 
eight months. Unless an applicant has 
studied elsewhere and can present satis- 
factory proofs of his ability, or pass 
an examination, he must in most schools 
begin in the antique shop. Beyond 
this, however, a varied choice is offered. 
There are classes in modeling and paint- 



ing, portrait, life, composition, still life 
and illustration classes as well as many 
in applied design. If the latter are pre- 
ferred a highly specialized instruction 
may be obtained in schools devoted to 
this end. 

Instruction may be had in New York 
in many private classes, and by some 
students a preference is felt for this 
mode of study under the belief that more 
individual attention and more frequent 
criticism of work may thus be obtained. 
It is possible that a greater freedom in 
the mode of work may be had in private 
studios, but one also loses the inspiration 
of working with large numbers who are 
striving for a like end, and the incentive 
of the "esprit de corps" of the schools. 
The annual exhibitions with the contribu- 
tions of representative work from all the 
classes and the offering of prizes and re- 
wards keep the general interest at the 
highest point, and afford opportunity for 
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helpful comparison. Many scholarships 
are awarded annually, some of which 
are greatly to be coveted. 

It must be confessed that New York 
is not an economical place in which to 
live, and the student ill-supplied with 
money has a difficult road before him in 
spite of valuable assistance afforded by 
the institutes in securing desirable quar- 
ters for non-resident students. 

The lowest sum calculated to afford a 
clean, respectable room and wholesome 
food is $7 per week, and at this, little 
can be expected in the way of luxury. 
Too meager living results in low vitality 
which makes it impossible to put forth 
one's best efforts. Ill-ventilated quarters 
and insufficient food are a serious handi- 
cap to progress. 

One favorite mode of life for such 
students as aspire to complete independ- 
ence and freedom from the more or less 
friendly curiosity and supervision of the 



boarding house, or students' club, is to 
unite with one or more congenial com- 
rades in taking a small flat or apartment, 
thus combining a place for home study 
with living quarters. A desirable, though 
small apartment in the upper part of the 
city may be had for a moderate rental, 
ranging from $25 per month upward. 
This affords two bedrooms and a living 
room or studio with a kitchen, the latter 
being a great help toward economy. For 
those amply supplied with money the 
matter of where to live is simply a ques- 
tion of choice, as there are, aside from 
good hotels, several student clubs which 
offer comfortable quarters amid delight- 
ful surroundings. At the Art Students' 
League a lunch room is maintained where 
a substantial midday meal may be had 
at a very moderate cost. 

A well-known and ever-popular event 
of the student world is the annual "Fake 
Show" when humorous caricatures of the 
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pictures exhibited simultaneously by the 
National Academy of Design are shown. 
Prizes are offered for the cleverest 
"fakes" and many are also for sale. 

Following this event is a Costume Ball 
which, perhaps, as nearly as anything in 
Art Student life in New York ap- 
proaches that of Paris. Here revelry 
runs high, but almost never at this or 
similar entertainments given by the 



student does frolic degenerate into li- 
cense or ribaldry. 

On the whole, life in the New York 
schools is a matter of earnest work and 
sincere ambition where progress is not 
a matter of favor, but of ability, and 
where one advances as rapidly as capa- 
bility is shown. The standard generally 
is high and every opportunity is offered 
for the development of individuality. 
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TROPHIES 

BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 



A LARGE silver polo trophy, lately 
.exhibited at the rooms of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts, Boston, was 
more truly Greek in spirit than most 
prizes and trophies shown in shop win- 
dows of the American Athens. The 
Hellenic youth, victor at Olympia, bore 
away a sculptured or beaten prize which, 
exhumed, is held a priceless treasure of 
the modern museum. The American- 
made cups, mugs and punch bowls of 
commerce, which the successful competi- 
tor brings from the contest, are often so 
bad that his wife refuses to give them 
house room. A painter, who is likewise 
a yachtsman, keeps his costly gold and 
silver trophies in a dark cupboard, laugh- 
ingly referring to them as the skeletons 



in his closet. Thus far apart have art 
and athletics been ever since the great 
decadence of all the arts of design in 
the nineteenth century. 

Embodying a reaction against the 
tameness of the traditional trophy the 
S. D. Warren Memorial Cup of the Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, polo club has more 
than ordinary significance. Wishing to 
memorialize a foremost member and ben- 
efactor of the club, the late Samuel D. 
Warren, president for some years of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a com- 
mittee of polo players in the spring of 
1911 raised a few hundred dollars with 
the understanding that it should be in- 
vested in a manner that would have 
pleased Mr. Warren. 



